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A NOTE ON THE SQUYR OF LOWE 
DEQRE 

The fifteenth century romance, The Squyr 
of Lowe Degre, 1 has a situation wherein the 
heroine, a princess, finds outside her door a 
mutilated body, which she wrongfully supposes 
to be that of her lover, the squire. In the in- 
tensity of her love and grief, she embalms it by 
a most elaborate process and preserves it in her 
bedchamber for seven years. 2 Mr. Mead, in his 
excellent introduction to the romance, styles 
this a " decidedly unusual motive," * and leaves 
the reader with the inference that it is either 
entirely original with the author of the ro- 
mance or that the source remains yet undiscov- 
ered. It would seem in this connection that 
Mr. Mead has not fully availed himself of all 
the material which he has brought together in 
such abundance, and that he has also passed by 
some bits of information which other romances 
of the" period afford. We can most certainly 
find proof that this ghastly custom of preserv- 
ing the dead in such intimate fashion as a relic 
of love or hatred was by no means unknown to 
other romancers of the fifteenth century. It 
is true that the idea elsewhere is limited to the 
preservation of various parts of the body, such 
as a heart or a hand. But the instance in The 
Squyr of Lowe Degre seems only a completer 
application of the same idea and not a decided 
innovation. 

Mr. Mead points out* the striking parallels 
offered by The Squyr of Lowe Degre and The 
Knight of Curtesy and the Fair Lady of Fa- 
guell.* Each is motivated by a secret love 
affair. In each the lovers meet covertly in a 
garden and make their avowals of affection. In 
each there is a spy who overhears and who re- 
ports their secret to those from whom the lovers 
are concealing their intrigue. The hero in each 

■Ed. W. E. Mead, 1904. 

•Text C, 11. 669-706; 930. 

*P. xxxii. 

'Pp. xxxiv-vi. 

•See Ancient English Metrical Romances, m, 193, 
ed. Ritson, 1802; also Early Popular Poetry, n, 65, 
ed. Carew Hazlitt, 1866. 



romance is thus forced to go away in search 
of adventures. Beyond this, except for the 
somewhat superficial resemblance between the 
mourning of the lady of Faguell and the prin- 
cess for the loss of their lovers, Mr. Mead can 
see no further similarities in the two tales. 
But he stops a bit short. He passes by one of 
the most striking of the parallels. In the last 
half of The Knight of Curtesy, there is an in- 
cident which is closely akin to that of the em- 
balming in The Squyr of Lowe Degre. 

The Knight of Curtesy is mortally wounded 
in battle. He calls his page to his side and 
says * : 

"Of one thinge i thee praie: 
Out of mi body ta cut my herte, 
And wrappe it in this yelowe here, 
And, whan thou doest from hence departe, 
Unto my lady thou do it here." 

The remainder of the tale is expanded so as to 
form a perfect specimen of the legend of the 
eaten heart. 7 But have we not in the above lines 
the elemental principle which is the basis of the 
incident in The Squyre of Lowe Degre, the 
preservation of the dead as a keepsake? There 
is uncertainty as to the exact dates of the two 
romances in question, which makes positive 
statements in regard to their dependence one 
on the other impossible. But if there is any 
relation whatever between them, as Mr. Mead 
shows to be very possible, ought this particu- 
larly suggestive likeness to be ignored ? * Oc- 
curring, as the two incidents do, in romances 
which have many other points in common, their 
similarity is all the more significant. Cer- 
tainly the motive under discussion in The 
Squyr of Lowe Degre is not altogether unique. 
In Eger and Qrim,* another fifteenth century 

•11. 380-4. 

* See the article by John E. Matzke on this subject, 
Modern Language Notes, xxvi, 1-8, Jan., 1911. 

• See Mead's footnotes, pp. xxviii and xxxii. Here 
he points out similarities to the heart episode of The 
Knight of Curtesy in two stories of Boccaccio. He 
fails, however, except by implication, to bring his de- 
ductions to a head and to show the parallelism at this 
point between The Knight of Curtesy and The Squyr 
of Lowe Degre. 

' Hales and Purnivall, Percy Folio Ms. I, 364, 11. 
1171-1188. 
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romance, the same idea again finds a place. 
Here the hand of an enemy is preserved. Grim, 
after slaying Graysteel, cuts off his hand and 
later presents it to the Lady Loosepaine, whose 
kinsmen have been slain by Graysteel. Loose- 
paine locks the hand for safe keeping in a 
coffer. 

Boccaccio's story of Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil 10 offers a close parallel. 11 Here the 
heroine herself, like the princess, is actively 
engaged in the operation of preserving the 
dead. Isabella, advised in a dream, searches 
for and finds the grave of her lover who has 
been killed by her three brothers on account 
of his low origin. She finds the weight of the 
whole body too much to lift, so she severs the 
head from the body with a razor. This she 
conceals in a pot of basil and waters daily with 
her tears until within a few days of her own 
death. 

In view of these instances does the motive 
in question seem so unusual? True, no com- 
plete parallel has been discovered. The em- 
balming of the body of the squire by the prin- 
cess is indeed a step beyond the less elaborate 
modes of preservation just mentioned. The 
Knight of Curtesy orders the heart simply to 
be wrapped in the " yelowe here." 12 Loosepaine 
locks the hand of Graysteel in a coffer. Isa- 
bella, in the story of Boccaccio, keeps the head 
of her lover in a flower pot. But in each case 
two facts are conspicuous. First, it is always 
a lady who preserves the relic; and, secondly, 
the method of preservation is carefully stated. 
The episode in The Squyre of Lowe Degre con- 
tains no departures from these essentials. The 
author differs from other authors only in the 
method by which he has the lady preserve the 
relic. 

Instances of the mere act of embalming, if 
not to be found in tales of love, were ready at 
hand in other branches of mediaeval litera- 
ture. 18 Our resourceful romancer has applied 



"Decani., iv, 5. 

11 See Mead's introduction, p. xxxii. 
" See the lines of the poem quoted above. 
"Mr. Mead in his notes (pp. 77-8) offers interest- 
ing references from Lyndesay and Chaucer. The al- 



this method in his weaving of the old theme of 
the preservation of the dead by a bereaved lady. 
Even the mediaeval romancers, conventional 
though they were, must avoid exact imitations 
and give their own variations of stock episodes. 
The author of The Squyr of Lowe Degre has 
spun a tale of the same kind as his fellows, 
but he has made it bigger and less restrained. 
With no little adroitness he has assembled and 
magnified details, so as to outdo all other at- 
tempts at this particular variety of episode. No 
doubt he must have regarded his efforts with 
considerable satisfaction as one of the sur- 
prises of his story. But by no means was he 
introducing a decidedly new motive into the 
romance. 

Bernard L. Jefferson. 

Princeton University. 



A PARALLEL FOR RICHARDSON'S 
CLARISSA 

In the Modern Language Review for Octo- 
ber, 1912, 1 Mr. H. G. Ward revives the ques- 
tion of relationship between Clarissa Harlowe 
and Howe's tragedy, The Fair Penitent. His 
detailed comparison, however, serves only to 
confirm Richardson's own admission of simi- 
larity in the characters of Lovelace and Lo- 
thario, and throws no light on the original of 
Clarissa herself. In her case also Richardson 
offers testimony, indicating in a general way 
that she was drawn from actual middle-class 
life, of the sort he knew at first hand. "We 
know there are some" he declares in the Post- 
script, "and we hope there are many, in the 
British dominions . . . who, as far as occa- 
sion has called upon them to exert the like 
humble and modest, yet steady and useful vir- 
tues, have reached the perfections of a Clarissa." 

Of one notable embodiment of steady and 

literative fourteenth century romance Morte Arthure 
has a noteworthy example. Ed. Brock. E. E. T. S. 
8, 1865. See 11. 2208-2305. 

'"Richardson's Character of Lovelace," pp. 494- 
408. 



